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(From the Symbol.) 

Peace, 

BY REV. E, H. CHAPIN. 

No morality is trite as a precept, which is not 
reduced to universal practice. This faet, and 
the close connection of the subject with “‘ Friend- 
ship, Love, and Truth,” encourage me to say a 
few words in behalf of Peace: The great evil of 
our times, as of preceding ages, is this—that 
while men admire the truths of Christiaaity, they 
do not act from jts stand-point—they do not look 
through its.medium—they do not live from its 
spirit. If they did, there would be no more war; 
for to that spirit war is directly and irreconcila- 
bly opposed. This fact has constituted the re- 
proach of ‘inconsistency’? which has been hurled 
against Christ’s professed disciples for all their 
strife and bloodshed; and it also constitutes the 
force of his disciples indeed, who aim to abolish 
all war forever, and fill the earth with inviolable 
peace. And this is truly a noble and Christ-like 
mission! Hopeless as the task may seem, they 
have all the force of Christ’s Truth and of God’s 
Nature on their side; and they who trust in Truth 
and Love, can never relax their efforts, can never 
despair. With the advance of ages much has 
been accomplished. The nations begin to see 
this matter of war, in a true light. Long periods 
of peace, the triumphs of commerce, agriculture, 
education, literature, philanthropy, have taught 
men that the trophies of the battle field are not the 
most splendid; that the glories of the martial vic- 
tor are not the truest, and that conquest by free- 
dom, and truth and righteousness, is better than 
conquest by war. These results lead us to hope 
that the time is not far distant, when all civilized, 
all Christian nations, shall waive the use of the 
sword, and stop the mouth of the cannon, and 
furl the flag of slaughter, and leave their dis- 
putes tothe peaceful arbitration of Reason and 
Justice. And if civilized and Christian nations 
do this, we need fear but little from other sources. 
For it is a melancholy fact, that these civilized 
and Christian nations have bcen most smitten 
with the lust of conquest, and stained with the 
crimes of war. 

I think that we have at least reached this con- 








brothers to foes, and foes to murderers! Itis not|ed. That which is for reconciliation, for healing, 
right, it, is not just, in this day, No policy can |for uplifting, is regarded. Equal Rights, under 
justify 1, no eloquence can make it right, no| the law of Love, sustained by the love of Law, 
sympathy can enlist the Christiaa heart in its be- | shall yet be the order of the world. There shall 
half, no breadth of territory is worth the tears | be no distinctions of caste, or tribe, or nation. 
that it wrings from widowed souls—the life-blood | Mountains shall become the watch-towers of 
that it drains from human hearts. | Prayer and Hope, and seas the highways of In- 
In this light, then, I repeat, the hideousness of | telligence and Love, Earth shall be the home of 
war becomes more and more apparent—and the | one great family, roofed by a common heaven. 
friend of Peace has the encouragement that this There shall be but one empire; the empire of 
false notion of honor is the most formidable ob- universal humanity! There shall be but one dis- 
stacle which hinders the consummation of his | pensation; the dispensation of the Gospel! There 
wishes. For this reformation we must look to| Shall be but one Ruler, the Prince of Peace! 
individuals. The spirit of Peace, and the princi- 
ple of moral courage, mightier than that brute 


( Oregmmal. ) 


hardihood which faces ‘‘the battery’s jaws of 
flame,’’ must be inculcated and cherished in indi- 
vidual bosoms. You and I must feel that at the 
bottom of wars and of duels, generally lies es- 
sential cowardice; that men often fight because 
afraid to do otherwise; and we must arm our- 
selves with that panoply of integrity, that con- 
sciousness of rectitude, that moral force, which 
are mightier than shield and sword, which will 
brave all things, and resist all things; but cannot 
do wrong, or violate the law and spirit of Christi- 
anity. We must realize, moreover, the depen- 
dence of public upon private guilt—that there is 
no such thing as an organic or national sin, ab- 


stracted {rom individual action or responsibility; | 


and that therefore each of us is accountable for 
the spirit that incites to war, and for the crimes 
and miseries which it precipitates. The individu- 
al helps makes up the nation, and he cannot be- 
fore God excuse himself, when he shall surrender 
his better convictions to the influence of false and 
passionate honor, to the sophistry of party, or the 
inconsiderate enthusiasm of the majority. Indi- 
vidualism, that yields not to the wrong of the 
aristocratic few, or of the clamorous many, is 
the noblest democracy—is the truest Christianity. 

Ihave written this brief and trite article be- 
cause I am a friend of Peace, and feel how inti- 
mately it depends upon individual action. I am 
glad that Ican do so without encroaching upon 
those party lines which are so apt to interest the 





clusion—that no Christian nation can now lawful- 


moral questions of our day, and which though I 
might not respect them elsewhere, I feel bound to 


ly goto war. While, if attempted, it is attempted | regard in a publication like this. I have address- 
in known violation of reason and conscience; it| ed myself upon this subject to Odd Fellows, be- 


is also intrinsically absard. 


Nothing can be| cause war is radically inconsistent with their 


gained by it which cannot he gained by peaceful} principles. They profgssedly desire to extend 


arbitration. And, after blood and treasure have | 


been poured out, the land heaped with slaughter 
and the sea blackened with wrecks, then to arbi- 
tration must these nations come at last; the very 
point which they should have occupied at first, 
and which might have been reached without this 
fearful expenditure, this laceration of human 
nerves, this letting out of human blood, this mar- 
ring of God’s image, this treachery to every no- 
ble and humane sentiment, this dishonor to the 
cross and the life of Christ. Nothing but the 
grossest and poorest sense of honor; an honor 
that is not based upon the innate force of the 
right and its own comeliness; the honor of the 
coward who takes to his weapons and brandishes 
them at the first assault; nothing but this pre- 
vents the decision of all national questions by 
arbitration. And for this shall the nations insist 
upon war? War—with all its crimes and havoc 
‘let loose from the leash! War, with all its sure 
burdens of death and wo, of desolate homesteads, 
and blasted hearts—with its tongues of flame and 
blood licking up human treasure and human life 
—with its hand of iron, tearing asunder all amen- 
ities, draining the milk of human kindness from 
the bosom and making it hard as steel—turning 





golden links of human brotherhood around the 
race; will they eountenance aught which shall 
rend these links with bloody hands, and destroy 
them? Will they not, to a man, advocate Peace, 
Peace which alone can brighten these links, and 
strengthen them, and keep them bright forever? 
Let us all be the friends of Peace then; and let 
the friends of Peace take courage. With him 
are the best sentiments of the human heart, the 
latent convictions of every soul, and the spirit of 
the age. With him too, is Christ’s spirit, and 
the force of his Truth, and the glory of his ex- 
ample. ‘‘ They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruninghooks—na- 
tion shall not rise up against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more!” This is a glorious 
Prophecy. Divine indeed is the Religion, that, 
looking out upon the wide humanity, anticipates 
its fulfillment! But such an era shall come! The 
dominion of sensualism is already passing. The 
throne of Violence totters upon its base. Great 
warriors, like demi-gods, are becoming merely 
stupendous wonders of the Past. A genial phi- 
lanthropy is melting away the barriers of nations 
and overflowing the earth. The moral hero be- 
comes conspicuous. The cause of man is plead- 


Search the Scriptures. 


| The blessed Lord and Master knew what was 
| in man,—understood the secret springs of his ac- 
tions and the deep fountains of his well-being; 
|and, as appears quite evident from very many 
| considerations, based his instructions upon the 
| perfect knowledge he possessed of the human 
|heart. Whoever will so far obey the sacred in- 
| junction, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,” as to read at- 
|tentively the instructions of Jesus Christ, and 
mark particularly the circumstances under which 
| they were given, and the characters to whom they 
| were addressed, will feel fully persuaded that the 
| Redeemer looked upon the heart, read and under- 
stood the very feelings and impulses of the soul. 
The mauner in which he accomplished his object, 
the éstablishment of truth in the world, the build- 
ing up of his kingdom among men, the introduc- 
tion of pure, holy, and refined principles, during 
an age of darkness, barbarism and ungodliness, 
clearly evinces his perfect knowledge of human 
nature. When he said to the Jews, ‘‘ Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life,” he certainly gave an exhibition of most 
wonderful wisdom and benevolence. These men 
professed to believe the Old Scriptures, to regard 
them with peculiar feelings of awe and venera- 
tion, as coming through their fathers to them- 
selves, by the favor and inspiration of the Lord 
Jehovah, to receive and credit their every in- 
struction, as if uttered audibly by the mouth of 
God. Here, then, we find the Savior in his at- 
tempts to establish his kingdom, to demonstrate 
the divinity of his mission, commanding the Jews 
to ‘* Search the Scriptures,” commending to their 
attention the very writings they professed to love 
and venerate above all other things in the world. 
Here are numerous reasons why they should obey 
this direction. They professed great regard for 
their Scriptures,—they claimed salvation in con- 
sequence of their instructions, and hence, duty, 
interest, every motive that can actuate men situ- 
ated as they were, would prompt them to the per- 
formance of the very duty Jesus enjoined upon 
them. Let them commence in earnest a search 
of the Scriptures, and pursue this work in faithful- 
ness and honesty, and the unavoidable conse- 
quence would be, faith in Christ, the object which 
our Redeemer aimed to accomplish in all his la- 
bors. In view of this, our Savior said of the 
Scriptures, ‘‘and they are they which testify of me.” 
‘* Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me, for he wrote of me.” The great glory of the 
scriptures, as a guide, appears to consist in their 
perfect adaptation to all ages of men. They 
were calculated to instruct and regenerate the 
people to whom they were first given,—they con- 
tained principles and precepts of first importance 
to them, and hence Jesus commanded the Jews to 
search their writings. They are equally well 
fitted to promote the well-being of men now, to 
augment the sum of individual happiness, to 
scatter those benign ‘and holy principles which 
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shall result in public order, quietude and virtue. 
They contain treasures of inestimable value for 
the men of all ages. Their authors spake as they 
were moved by the spirit of God, and, as a con- 
sequence, left instructions suited to the wants and 
exigencies of men the world over. In view of 
this consideration, the command of our Savior, 
‘Search the Scriptures,” must be regarded as 
possessing great importance to professed Chris- 
trans in our own time. They profess a belief 
in the authenticity of the Scriptures, a venera- 
_ Hon for the instructions of the Most High, a most 
holy reverence and deep love of those oracles of 
wisdom and truth, spoken by prophets and apos- 
tles, confirmed by miracles, and demonstrated by 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. John 
declares that ‘‘ God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in his Son.” Surely those who be- 
jieve this declaration should ‘‘ search the Scrip- 
tures.”’ They testify of him, they contain a re- 
cord of his great and good deeds, they afford us 
a knowledge of his life and the pure principles 


the wisdom and benevolence of this injunction. 
‘* Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life; and they are they which testify 
of me.” To whom can these words come with 
more divine authority than to those of the Abra- 
hamic faith? Their-Master calls them to the 
work, commands them to examine the foundation 
of their hopes, to acquaint themselves with the 
revelations of their Father in heaven, to know 
and understand those divine testimonies concern- 
ing himselt which the Scriptures contain. This 
is no small work. It requires study, effort, con- 
tinued, persevering labor. This command of the 
Master is imperative upon us as upon any in 
former ages. We can find the rich treasures of 
eternal life in the Scriptures. We can learn the 
meekness, faithfulness, submission and moral 
greatness of our Redeemer from those divine or- 
acles. We can feel the force of those great and 
holy deeds recorded in the precious legacy of 
Heaven’s love tothe world. Our souls can be 
| filled with submission, our hearts can be‘turned 





by which it was contioually regulated. Jesus /to penitential song, by the power of that truth 
came into the world as a representative of the | contained in the Scriptures. We should search 
Father, as a personification (so to speak) of the | the Scriptures to learn the moral lesson they con- 
feelings, attributes or character of God. He | tain and to become acquainted with and influenced 
manilested the Father’s compassion, he commend- | by the pure and holy examples they afford. These 





ed the Father’s Jove, he exhibited the Father’s | 

. *-« o | 
torbearing mercy and forgiving spirit toward a 
world of sinners, and, in this manner, drew the 


hearts of men to himself, while he was directing | 


their minds to the momentous truths he taught. 
As faith in him and his instructions grew in their 
minds, so the divine life was quickened in their 
spirits, so the knowledge of God and his Son filled 
their souls, and this is life eternal, as may be 
learned from John xvii. 3. It was in view of this 
truth unquestionably, the sacred penman wrote, 
‘*He that hath the Son, (hath true, living faith in 
the Son) hath life; he that hath not the Son of 
God, hath not life.” 1 John v. 12. This will be 
still more apparent from the next verse which 
reads, “These things have I written unto you 
that believe on the Son of God; that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life, and that ye may (con- 
finue to) believe on the name of the Son of God.” 
Jt is quite evident from these Scriptures that 
those who have true faith in the Son of God, who 
really search, understand, and believe, with their 
hearts, the Scriptures, have eternal life, are in 
possession of that divine knowledge, that spiritual 
iiumination, that inward peace, which are indi- 
cated by this precious gift of God, eternal life. 

We learn from these remarks that the great 
blessiag which the Gospel has in store for man is 
eternal life, and that this life is to be received or 
-xperienced through the instrumentality of faith. 
It?s by faith that Jesus dwells in the believing 
soul. {tis by faith the Christian enjoys during 
his pilgrimage on the earth the felicities of the 
kingdom of Christ. It is by the power of genuine 
faith that he overcomes the world. It is this 
which oecasions his happiness, and its absence 
which sinks him in sorrow and despair. But faith 
can be produced only from evidence, and hence, 
for men to possess real faith in Christianity, they 
must have examined the facts and the testimonies 
which are furnished by the Old and New Testa- 
ments in support of the faith required. The 
word itself contains its own test, most successful 
defence, and men can never know this defence 
without careful, persona! examination of the law 
and testimony. In this consideration we shall be 
exalted to discover the importance of the com- 
mand, “* Search the Scriptures.” A diligent ex- 
amination of God’s word will lead men to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, will open their hearts to a re- 
ception of all those enjoyments found in the reli- 
gion of heaven, will occasion them to drink con- 
tmmually from these wells of living water which 
spring up into everlasting life. 

When we consider the consequences resulting 
from this examination of those revelations made 
to man by the Supreme Governor of the universe, 
we should in some degree understand the impor- 
iance of searching the Scriptures, we shall be 
enabled to comprehend the energy of this com- 
sand of the Master, we shall be fitted to” realize 


are suited to the capacities of all, who will apply 
themselves to their consideration with sincere and 
| devout aspirations after moral advancement and 
spiritual attaintments, These can enlighten the 
understanding and quicken the moral energies of 
the soul, These can lead the ignorant to foun- 
tains gushing with heavenly wisdom, and open to 
the wise sources of happiness unknowable with- 
outthem. ‘Search the Scriptures.” The con- 
nection of the Scriptures, the harmony of reveal- 
ed truth, the oneness of the Divine word, can be 
known and realized only by him who searches care- 
fully and continually, who makes it his business 
to examine and investigate with all his power and 
leisure. 


Here, then, is another call upon Universalists 
for the performance of this duty. They should 
become wise from the instractions afforded them 
by the goodness of their Father in heaven. They 
should understand the title-deed to their inheri- 
tance in the skies. They should so investigate 
the Scriptures, as to be able to note the perfect 
agreement of their principles with all the pure 
and holy feelings and aspirations of the human 
soul. In such a course alone is duty, and in duty 
only can we hope for safely. The Scriptures are 
the sole authority in matters of religion. All 
‘doctrines, all practices must be weighed in the 
‘balance they furnish. Hence Universalists must 
examine them, if they would avoid error, if they 
| would escape the awful consequences of narrow, 
partial and cruel systems, if they would keep 
| themselves unentangled with the varied, visionary 
and whimsical schemes of philosophy which abouad 
jso extensively in our mjdst. The believers in 
| God's boundless and endless grace should, must, 
i will, if true to their own happiness, fasten their 
faith only on the Scriptures, look only to the word 
| of God, religious principles, turn.from all the sub- 
| tleties of modern wisdom, scorn all the humbug of 
\bair-splitting schemes, cunningly devised to catch 
ithe popular gale, and search, understand, be- 
lieve the simple, plain truths of God’s word. 
| They will rejoice in the instructions of his faith- 
| ful apostles. They will enshrine the great truths, 
,the essential principles, the immortal promises of 
the Gospel in their hearts, They will sit at the 
feet of Jesus, and learn of him, and find rest unto 
their souls. ‘‘Search the Scriptures.” They 
are filled with the lessons of divine wisdom and 
the evidences of divine love. They abound with 
descriptions of the most eminent men and exhi- 
bitions of the most sublime virtues. They reveal 
{the character of the Most High God, through the 
history they give us of the life and labors of his 
only begotten and well beloved Son. They scat- 


\ter the darkness which hangs around the tomb- 
by revealing distinctly and explicitly the immor, 
sin of man’s existence beyond its silent pre- 














cints. They fill the believers sou! with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory, by their sweet assur- 


} 





ances and clear demonstration that sin. shall 
cease, tranggression be ended, and the world of 


humanity be ‘‘raised to an inheritance incorrupti- 
‘ble, undefiled, that fadeth not away, reserved in 


heaven.” Finally, brethren, as you love Gad, as 
you regard the words of his truth, as you respect 
Jesus, as you desire happiness, ‘‘SearcH THE 
Scrierures.”’ MELaNcurToy. 


ee ee eee 


C Orvginat. ) 
- . The Vastness of Christ's Views. : 

To feel the furce of this characteristic of Christ, 
we must place ourselves in the age in which he 
lived. We are apt to think of him as living in a 
period like the present. This impression is wrong. 
He lived and labored in an age,—unparalled for 
bigotry, and exclusiveness. ‘The Jewish nation 
was more strongly tharked than any other. The 
Jews believed they were the favorites of God,— 
the only depositories of divine truth. 

All men beyond the limits of Judea, were view- 
ed as heathens. They monopolized the Deity, 
and enclosed hin in the compass of their temple. 
To them, God’s presence was nowhere but within 
its walls. This exclusive idea was deeply rooted. 
Time-honored customs had given it great strength. 
For a Gentile to enter the Temple, was to a Jew- 
ish mind, high-handed sacrilege. This idea was 
interwoven with the moral elements of the Jew, 
and gave him the most exclusive character of 
which history gives us any knowledge. Its influ- 
ence was not only felt by a few, but by the whole 
nation, 

Jesus was born a Jew. He was surrounded by 
individual and national influence of an exclusive 
nature. His birth was under humble circum- 
stances. No school can claim the honor of edu- 
cating him. He alone among his nation arose 
above the spirit of his age, to the conception of 
the sublime idea, of bringing fhe moral universe 
into harmony with his truths. This was a vast, 
original idea. Never before him, was it conceiv- 
ed by poet, statesman or philosopher. It was the 
development of a truth in advance of all future 
ages. He purposed the subjugation of the world of 
mind, to the eternal law of moral rectitude. This 
great truth is to the moral world what the sun is 
to the physical. It is attracting all expansive 
souls to heaven and God, It is the centre of 
truth eternal around which humanity is revolving. 
At every revolution, it approaches it, and gathers 
from it spiritual life and vigor. 

e are indebted to Christ for our idea of the 
perfection of cur moral natures, Without him, 
we could not have attained to it, in its primitive 
distinctness. To know it,—feel its power and 
greatness, we must free our minds from the influ- 
ence of the narrow crude doctrines, of what is 
termed theology. We must look upward,—the 
world must, to see its vastness and moral gran- 
deur. The numerous errors which now prevail, 
are yet to be of service to mind; though they 
now obscure the sun of truth. Eventually, they 
will be so many wrecks,—around which enough 
of truth will be gathered, to form stepping stones 
around which oppressed humanity will ascend up- 
ward, until before it is spread—the glory of the 
universe,—the ‘‘bright land of truth and promise.”’ 

Men of all ages must develop their moral pow- 
ers, if they would understand the meaning and 
extent of Christ’s views. When we think of the 
influence which circumstances have upon the hu- 
mun mind; we do aot wonder that the Jews did 
not comprehend him. Christ’s own disciples mis- 
understood some of his most sublime teachings. 


The elements of that kingdom which he came to 
impress upon human nature, were often to them 


mysteries, Vast as were his views, he never be- 


came weary in imparting instruction to them. 
They understand him best, who lived nearest to 
him by faith, who drink in most of his divine 
spirit. As faithful as were his disciples, they did 
not fully comprehend his great design. Io his 


age, he was alone, No one entered into the spit- 
it and extent of his mission. 

He was alone in the vastness of his views. 
National distinctions, wealth, poverty were scat- 
tered as erial visions before his truth. His great 
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speculative point | am not anxious to maintain it, 
nor am I certain that it can be successfully maintain- 
ed, yet I believe no man can tell how fur Infinite 
Wisdom may go, in circumventing the machinations 


and cals purpose was to save all men from passion, 
sin, and make them partakers of the divine nature. 
No one before bin had conceived of such a design. 
Men had undertaken to subjugate a few’nations by 
physical force. The power Christ exerted was mor- | of evil spirits and in bringing good out of evil. 

ul. It is competent to reconcile the world to God.| 1 don’t pretend, sir, but tha®there are some diffi- 
Though he purposed to spread a religion, based in | cult points in Arminian theology, but the question is, 


the elements of human nature, he never acted un-|are these dogmas absolutely absurd like those of 


worthy of such a sublime purpose, He never sep-/| Universalisin or Calvinism or are they simply mys- 
arated himself fromthe sinful and degraded. He/jterious from the fact that we have not a sufficient 
had no fears of losing his purity and greatness by |compass of knowledge to grasp them. God does 
coming in contact with human nature. He is the | not send the sinner to Hell in opposition to the sin- 
same humble, yet lofty character, whether at his re- | ner’s will, anymore than government sends men to 
tired home in Bethlehem—in the synagogue—in the | prison in opposition to their will. The criminal may 
city—at the well of Lycha, or upon the mountain, | dread the prison as a place of punishment, but he 
teaching the multitude, luves the crime that brought him there, and he is the 
The reader has noticed the unlabored manner in| author of his own misfortunes. But even if 1 did 
which te expressed greattruths. His sermon on the | maintain that God sends the sinner to Hell, in oppo- 
mount isan instance of the kind. Those who heart | sition to the sinner’s will properly speaking, yet that 
him wert astonished at the vastness and power of |is not at.all inconsistent with the idea that in his 
his doctrim, He enumerated in his dignified style,|moral conduct man is independent of God. God 
the blessing which the meek, the pure in heart would | restrains the physical liberty of the sinner iu sending 
enjoy. He poke to them of loving their enemies, | him to Hell not his moral freedom. The sinner like 
of being perect as their Father was perfect. ‘To| Balaam may wish to die the death of the righteous 
express these »reat truths, he sought not pompous and still he loves the wages of unrighteonsness, and 
terms. The \umblest intellect could understand |as long as such a course of conduct is indulged in, 
some of them, he greatest could conceive of tone | or when the work of the reformation of the offender 
so pure and unbqnded, They were the spontaneous | fails to be realized, as we-know from our limited 
outburstings of . soul full of heaven. ‘Take his! experience that it often does, God as a Uviversal 
dliscourses, as thy are recorded in the different) Father aud righteous Governor, beholding the un- 
Gospels, and if we can but enter into their depth of | conquerable waywardness of his son and subject 
meaning, we shall ful liké holding communion with | whose moral freedom he cannot in wisdom violate, 
a mind that is toubjng, sublime and expansive as | must however reluctant, finally take his longing eyes 
the universe. His Vlws gathered around one point: | off from him and let him suffer the penalty of a just 
the redemption of all dra} intelligences in all worlds |law, [say unconquerable waywardness; that is uv- 
from imperfection, — | conqnerable by moral means for [ believe you cannot 
He saw men in ignoryee, fears and misery. He} prove that because a course of moral discipline saves 
knew he wanted a spieyal deliverer, who would | some in this world that therefore a similar course of 
feel his deep wants. He as confident there was a | discipline will finally restore all, ‘This you cannot 
germ of vital energy in his ora] nature, that need-| prove. It is assumption in face of scripture and fact. 
ed cultivation to give it Yor that would push it; Do not the scriptures represent God as making use 
forward in the path of prof.sjon until its perfec-| of his most powertul remedies for our moral disor- 
tion was consummated. © new that God had jders? As having given bis last, best gift in 4he gift 
given man moral princi Hex; thag.om them wentup|of Christ? As having emptied himself of his glory 
aspirations to him. N fith © fit, conviction in the | for our sakes? He that spared not his own Son but 
ultimate triumph of his trath, he fined the design | freely gave him up for us all shall he not with him 
of bringing all minds under their quence, y 7 
idea was heaven-high which he asset) o.tyty 
I be lifted up from the earth, I wil wat 
unto me.” How was this great truth 4, 
by what means? By imparting moral bh 
by giving the Holy Spirit of truth to bi 


That also give usall things? is the argument of thé apostle. 
: ‘1f| What more could have been done to my vineyard 
all men|that I have not done in it, &c., is the language of 
verified? | God to his church, Now I contend that the highest 
oO man,—|tnoral means for our restoration to happiness and 
; } the best} favor are in operation and yet we know that upon 
of all gifts in the universe. To make all on joty, | thousands, Universalists being judges, these means 
was the purpose of his life, oe dae and dé, “He | fail! Wat authority then have you, for supposing 
speuks nowhere as if his work was to be fev ie | that a new or more glorious dispensation of grace 
He felt assured of the complete accomplish,» of! will in the future world be revealed to the sinner? 
what he had undertaken. ‘This is a character, (¢! None whatever! Admitting then that all the means 
an enlarged soul. While the views of philoso, | oF salvation devised by Infinite Wisdom do most sig- 
nally fail ‘in many instances—admitting that where 


hefure Christ, and since he lived on earth, have) 
outgrown by the progress of the human intel the sinner is plied by all these means of grace and 
Christ’s have been more luminous at its every @ be steadfastly resists them; he hardens his heart and 
Mito ' Wad je ge YY. Bor 10m They at sears his conscience by postponing the season of re- 
msed in the elements of Gods nature, and ure a ntince you see that unless some more efficient 
boundless us the empire of the bar ree optic we |W eau Me devised than the Gospel, such a man 
ny w Sry ie tae ey ah tape Sia vinden dene ot by the very nature of those moral laws under 
have had tp Faviow——tae Lehi iyi y and: sublimity | hie’ be lives expect to be restored to God. Well 
not throw around him a moral glory an Y | palling into this state of judicial blindness is on 


. “ . . “te ral the 2“ pe d cities 4 
hg finds 7 _— in any other character the worl [the rt of God an act of justice for it is a part of 
as ever produced: 


When I reflect that this Being, | Muy of the divine Inw. ‘The sinter if ever 
i : pusive in his views, s s|restot'' , 2 law. s 1 
so original, so comprehensive in his pe ton renin’ | res ON alk: Eoin like Vary Katine OF Our fred spew: 
the relation of brother to all men; ‘that he is the Re-| cy, 4 ytored hy his own free consent, the power 
dleemer of each individual of the race; that his love | of her physical power cannot, in wisdom be 
. . H 4 > . la exer et os" 2 « . ‘ ‘ = 7 
will never decrease; that his wen gives arent paeden \rodigce that effecr for Divine: Wisdom 
i i 3 2 spoairing—c whe : L is 
the philauthropist—hope to the despairing—comfort | ete any Power any coctdive fevieliction 
to the mourner—resignation to the dying, and im-/|9 nN , wills J 
mortality to all men through the resurrection; Ido| Now I wi 
think we honor truth, humanity and God, in believ- 


‘ble absurdi¥o¥ Would look candidly at the palpa- 
in which your theory involves you 

ing in him as the Son of God, who taketh away the ’ 

sin of the world. H 


jand L will dra’ : 
no caricature of your views as you 


| have of mine, t. Then, your theory makes God 


the efficient aut: *" Ihdegs 
clusion you do rf sin. This blasphemous con- 
” 24. This good 


Father of yours Kesume to deny, 
No rj men suffer for what he has 

can do worse; for Nero did 
| he charged his inmo..'"g fire to the city of Rome | 
and made them ser foronduect upon the Christians 
ray God against mself. Wifimes! Sd. You ar- 


‘ 4g ee sti 
of and denunciad against sin jn tht®®, admonition 


vo ible if it t 
a part, anecessdpart of the divine pr, Here 


you array Godainst himself—you represe:.. hi 

as correcting thivery works which at the creatiee, 
he pronouncedjod—warning men of those very 
actions which ghe direct and necessary means of 
human happings though he was jealous of their 
attaining to thepiness to which they aspired— 
treating his arepeiute seen with the most shame- 
less duplicity, /rring him from those very crimes 
which he has Prdained he shall perform! But 
again 4thly. ¥theory divests God not only of all 
moral rectitudt of all the essential attributes of 


his nature. Say sin or temporal misery is ne- 
cessary. No} say that God had no por ea means 
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Theological Controversy.—No. 19. 
MR. MASON TO MR, BALLOU, 
(Conclusion of letler 19.) 


In regard to my holding God’s designs to be di- 
rectly contrary to his knowledge, I am ready to main- 
tain that point, however great an absurdity it may 
he, when it shall please you to assail the sentiment. 
You can evoke the shades of Watson, Wesley and 
Clarke but it will be with a vain idea, that they will 
deny that man can frustrate the plans of Infinite 
Wisdom to the extent and within the limits of bis 
free agency. 1 can quote abundant authority to show 
you that this is the doctrine of all Arminians and of 
not a few distinguished Calvinists. I would recom- 
mend to you the study of some of our Arminian di- 
vines. As to the other point asserted in my last let- 
ter, viz. that God actually will realize an equally 
high end of moral government by sending the sinner 
to Hell—I know thut is a disputed question and yet 
it is maintained by some Arminians besides myself 
and not without good reasons. Still as it is a purely 


} 
| appointed! 
the same when af se, 











of securing a certain degree of happiness except by 
human misery and degradation—that he was shut in 
and confined to this single method strikes a fata! 
blow at his'supreme Godhead, For Ist. It destroys 
his moral freedom. 2d, It annihilates his Infinite 
Wisdom and Power, and hence he is undeified. You 
make the Supreme Creator so imbecile, so deficient 
in Wisdom and Power as to have but one resource, 
one means for the accomplishment of a high moral 
end at his command, and then to complete his de- 
Gaceive you subject him, as the ancients did- their 

upiter, to the eontro] of an unalterable necessity, to 
the dominion of an imperious fate!! But if you 
take the other horn of the dilemma and say God had 
other methods besides sin to seeure humap happiness, 
then you divest him of his lofinite Goodness so that 
turn which way you will, you cannot make out on 
your theory an Infinite and Eternal God. These 
sir, are some of the beauties of Universalism!! 

Now | believe that Supreme Power in God is no 
longer a perfection than that it is controlled and 
governed by his moral attributes Wisdom and Good- 
ness, &ec., hence God cannot lie, he cannot ‘deny 
himself, he cannot work a contratliction, and as it 
was good and wise for God to create rational and ac- 
countable man, for his own happiness and God’s 
glory, he made him free to do evil or good as man 
might voluntarily prefer instead of a passive tool to 
work the, fulfillment of unalterable decrees!! A 
mere aulomaton, that acts as it is acted upon, is the 
perfect contradiction of a free agent and if it were 
wise in God to create a free agent, he could not sub- 
ject the moral conduct of that agent to his control; 
hence if God were not wholly indifferent to the mor- 
al actions of this creature, it is evident on the very 
face of the thing that man is capable to the extent 
of his moral freedom, of defeating the divine plans. 
Now God’s freedom consists in the liberty to create 
or not to create man, but when he in Infinite Wis- 
dom did create him subject to the wise regulatious 
of a just law, he could no more exclude the possilil- 
ity of disobedience or sin than he could make an 
exact yard measure without having two ends to it. 
‘The possibility of sin lies in the very relation of a 
moral agent to his Sovereign Creator. {ask now 
whose theory is more consonant with reason, scrip- 
ture and individual consciousness, yours or mine! 
My theory limits the exercise of: Omnipotence to a 
certain extent by the restrictions of Eterual Wisdom, 
while yours destroys every attribute of the Deity! 
I do not wonder sir, that your system has been charg- 
ed. with a tendency Jo infidelity; for my part I could 
not believe it without being an athejst!! 

I think I have shown conclusively that your de- 
struction of Hades is all a figment of your own im- 
agination. You fail to make out a case—to prove 
that any thing but the power of physical death or 
the grave will be destroyed and I am content to 
leave the subject where it was left in my last letter 
However, as you seem to think that possibly there 
may be punishment between death and the resurrec- 
tion, I will just cite one passage to show that there 
is also punishment after the resurrection—a passage 
which | have quoted for your consideration before. 
John v. 28, 29.“ Marvel not at this: for the hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” ‘This passage needs no comment from 
me. In the last paragraph you have as it seems to 
me made a most marked display of affected ridicule 
and buffoonry and as there is neither candor nor ar- 
gument in it I leave it for the exclusive considera- 
tion of your edified readers, with the exception of a 
remark in regard to proportioning punishment ac- 
cording to crime! I believe punishment will be pro- 
portioned according to crime and it is certainly in 
the power of God to adjust the punishment in the 
exact ratio of the moral turpitude of the offence. ani 
this idea I conceive to be perfectly consistent with 
the doctrine that wicked men will be sent to an eter- 
nal Hell. But if we go on your supposition that the 
rich man is suffering from before the advent of Christ 
to the resurrection in tormenting flame, what mode 
can be adopted to proportion the punishment of some 
lewd, foul-mouthed blasphemer according to his 
crimes, who may die one minute before the archun- 
gel’s trump shall sound? This, sir, strikes nie as an 
important point for you to settle in your explanation 
of, this awtul subject. Bug I leave this subject for | 
. **~ no fears of any person’s becoming a Universal- 
ist bY veading the awful narrative, nor have I any 
fears of Your readers heing confirmed in their error 
by what you have said to do away these tremendous 
truths, «mm as ever yours in love. 

Rutland, Vi. R. Z. Mason. 








Companions in foolish or immoral amusements 
may sympathize with, but cannot respect each 
other. It is to such the proverh applies— Famit- 
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iarity breeds contempt.” 
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WATCHMAN AND R EP OBIT ORY. 





( Orignnal, ) 
Letter from Ohio. 
Coxtumsvs, April 27th, 1846. 

Br. Batiov,—The cause of Christ, alias Univer- 
salism, is prospering in this place beyond the expec- 
tations of its most devoted friends. e have preach- 
ing every Sabbath, morning and evening—also a 
Sabbath School organized, and about forty scholars. 
Br. Doolittle, our pastor, is a strong man, and wields 
the sword of truth with such skill as causes the ad- 
versary to tremble; for they fear that their craft is 
in danger, and if the trath prevails their living is 
gone. Oh! how men will fight to sustain a sinking 
cause, wheg their bread is at stake.—Our church is 
old and rather small, yet we have a very respectable 
audience, numbering from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty, and sometimes perhaps as 
high as three hundred. We have made arrange- 
ments for building a new church, and the work will 
soon be commenced, and when it is completed, I 
have no doubt it will be well filled, for the good seed 
already sown is springing up and bids fair to pro- 
duce an hundred fold. 

We experience mach opposition from all the or- 
thodox, but the Methodists are altogether ahead in 
the use of vulgar, scandalous epithets towards us, 
such as * devjl’s doctrine, hell-fire insurance compa- 
ny,” &e. But we console ourselves under these 
light afflictioas, by telling them that when we get 
our new office, ey we expect to extend our 
business, and shall look for a share of their patron- 
age, for we think they certainly need the benefit of 
such an institution as hell-fire insurance, if they are 
so awfully exposed as they profess. 

By the way, the Methodists are much more bois- 
terous in this State than in Verntont. ‘Fhey com- 
menced what they call a ‘* Revival Meeting” last 
October, and have kept it up ever since, until within 
a short time, and such groans, and screeches, and 
unearthly sounds, as have come from that church, 
were certainly never excelled, not even by the Ver- 
mont Millerites in their greatest glory. As a speci- 
men of the ridiculous farces sometimes played there, 
1 will give you the following, as related ‘to me, and 
which I do not doubt, as ‘ad have myself witnessed 
scenes equally ridiculous, but not so easy to describe. 
«« Why,” says Br. Moody, their preacher, “if the 
churches here would all join together and do their 
duty, we should rout the devil (meaning Universal- 
ism) out of town, horse, foot and dragoons”! Then 


all united in singing one of their songs, spiritual of 


course, which run in this wise.— 
«“ We'll chase the devil round the stump, 
And give him a kick at every jump.”* 
And such stuff as this they call the worship of God! 
Ww. C. Preston. 

* We know Br. Preston, and have not the least suspi- 
cion that he intends either to mis-state or misrepresent 
in this case, nevertheless, we cannot believe that the 
Methodists there would sing such * stuff.””. Was not Br. 
P. misinformed ? 
professed worshippers of God would sing such low, farci- 
cal doggerel, they certainly should be sharply and seri- 
ously rebuked. Their Methodist brethren here would 
crimson ‘with shame for them. Ep. 

( Origwnal. ) 
Methodism and Slavery. 


Dear Brotner,—There is one point I intended 
to notice in my late letter on the Protest and Slavery 
which I omitted, and it it be not too much, I should 
be pléased to have it inserted, [tis the position in 
which the action of Methodism (and perhaps other 
denominations in the northern States) has placed the 
North and the South, and the injurious influence it 
has exerted relative to the abolishment of slavery. 
1 cannot better illustrate my meaning than by suppo- 
sing that | am a slaveholder and you are not; yet we 
are both members of the same church, and conse- 
quently have a deep religious sympathy for each 
other. Now, you wish me to free my slaves; and 
by and through our religious sympathy you can con- 
verse witb me on the subject, and persuade and con- 
vince in many ways of the advantages it will be to 
me, and all effected in good feeling and faith; but 
let our religious sympathy be destroyed, and then 
how could you persuade or reach me? Just so it is 
with the late action of Methodism. The chord 
which they most needed to practice upon, to produce 
any good results on the South, viz. their relie¥¥S 
sympathy, has essentially been broken by the«sselves, 
and hence the whole North is placed in 4 unsuita~ 
ble and unprofitable condition, by sum action, and 
‘will retard, I fear, the freedom of the slave for many 
years. A similar situation should we, a5 @ denomi- 
nation, be placed in, did we fully carry out the dic- 
tates of that Protest. Our usefulness would be mea- 
surably cut off; and 1 confess | think it looks like 





patterning very much after the unwise policy oF oer -on fire. A. fit. of passion majve you. cause to 
have en 


brought about, by their influence, to place us in the 


differing brethren, and ‘perhaps, my 


We think he must have been; but if 


same situation with themselves on this question. 
Am I right? 

The above position, also, 
the position of Orthodoxy. 
composing that namé,fdesire that all men may 
come Christians, yet they have all clothed our Hea- 
venly Father with such a character for cruelty, by 
the unworthy and derogatory doctrines ascribed to 
him, as to break up all relation between him-and his 
offspring in this world, so much so that no real love 
can or does exist on earth; and yet they all press on, 
as though much might be accomplished by force aad 
terror, (the substitute,) while every move they make, 


truthfully illustrates 
All the denominations 


mankind worse. *Now, I pray that these things may 
be avoided by us, as a denomination, both in religion 
and Slavery, and that we keep the connecting link 
between God and men, and between our fellow men, 
united by love and sympathy. No one can tell how 


us press our religious sentiments as the great cure 
for the times, leaving all minor considerations to be 
met by oor different relations in life. Universalism, 
in fact, is too valuable to be brought down to these 
petty, bickering, political scenes. ‘They will do, 
perhaps, for other denominations, but not for ours. 
Your obedient servant. C.S. 
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Good Example in the Right Place. 

Some little time since we took occasion to speak, 
with regret indeed, of our excellent old Harvard 
College, as an institution giving its example and 
fashion against the temperance reform;—as being a 
Wine College. We spoke plainly our opinion, tho’ 
from a humble source, and sent it out in our little 
sheet to strike wherever it might. Pleased and 
thankful, indeed, are we to give so soon a new and 
of the recent commencement exercises there. We 
Gospel, Teacher. 

«* At the recent inauguration of Hon. Edward Ev- 
erett, as President of Harvard College, no wine was 
used. ‘This is an innovation upon a long established 
‘customevhich it gives us ureat pleasure to record. 
| The example of men of learning is extensive and 
| powerful. 





among the friends of the temperance reform. 


dents under the banner of total abstinence. 


utterance to some noble sentiments, in connectia 
with the temperance reform, and most sincerely 
we hope that during the tenure of his office, the ¢, 
tom of wine-drinking will be utterly abolished i” 
public halls and private rooms of this instity 
that henceforth the sons of old Harvard shall, ;, 
‘mighty to mingle strong drink,’ but like 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, have ‘kr 
and skill in all learning and wisdom.’ speak 
‘** A correspondent of the Boston Jour} oh he 
ing of the entertainment at Harvard He a cictbne 
invited guests assembled at the close Of. amo : 
of inauguration, to partake of refresly.ink pe "8 
which there was neither wine nor striy thraghold " 
‘ By this temperance display, at the pa, ‘can’ 
of his inauguration, President Evéundation of his 
earnest in advance, of laying at thyre upon which 
government, the greatest moral Steared itt Tem- 
all that is good and great cans are Jost, and the 
perance, witheut which all pa blank, and all 
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ledge 





the pleasures of this life ar 
and night, and the day of Fy on of Heaven and 

yond our reach, and the g°"'y oblivion. This is | 
eternity too are forever Cidetverett has this day 
done himself igs upon after2s and generations, 
conterre the computation of fres.to enumerate.’ ” 


not wit!“ : 
in 
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Compasston.—Compassion h emotion of which 
we ought not to be ashamed. ateful, particulariy 
in ‘youth, is the tear of sympatand the heart that 
rnelts at the tale of wo. We at never to sport 
with pain and distress in any Gir amusements, or 
treat even the meanest insect Wwanton cruelty. 


Annee 


Fight hard against a hasthper. Anger will 
come, but resist it stoutly. A & may set.a house 





woura all the days of your lifWever revenge an | he 
injury. [th 
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makes the separation greater, and the condition of | 


much good we may yet accomplish; and hence, let 


a different statement, in connexion with an account 


copyfrom the Temperance Standard of this city.— 


The influence which this renowned Uni- 
versity has had in giving respectability to wihe- 
drinking has long been a subject of serious rere 
taf- 
fords them great gratification, therefore, to be able 
to declare to the world that the highest literary in- 
stitution in Massachusetts did itself the honor to in- 
duct into office one of its most accomplished Presi- 
The | de 
example thus given will have a powerful influence 
in the circle of wealth and fashion, as well as in the 
colleges of the land. President Everett has given 00" she had on that old white cambric that she 


around the hall with a stranger. 


take in all this. 
ingly do any thing improper. 


Jast night. 


told me just now, th i 
_me jt >that they have done with 
Her' flirtation with that str / ps 


hye night. 
ow old Betty Vincent is i 

getting along. I should 
preven: break | this afternoon, but [ had so easy 
ich thers —" - 
Cecacies of the oaatention bets ee Poe | : make that I have been putting it off till now. 


Smith. 
no sketch of fancy y honor, ? at the same time ym 


deserving of love an 


and the good old woman was loud 
Fanny Swith, No later than day before yesterday 
Betty received a present of a pair of warin blankets 


which Fanny had bought wi [ 
gave her LoL ought with the money her father 


old woinan believes and says. 


Forthe Young Folks. 
Gossiping Reproved. 





be- | Caroline and Harriet, seated—one sewing, the other knitting. 


Caroline. { am much obliged to you for your so- 
ciable visit this evening, Harriet—especially as you 
brought your knitting with you, 
Harriet. Thauk you, Caroline. It is only lately 
that | have become so indusfriods as to take iny work 
when I spend an evening with a friend. 

C. What was it that first put you in the way of 
this really social spirit? , 

H, It was only this: I read an account of a young 
lady in Lowell who attended a course of tweny Ly- 
ceum Lectures, one evening in each week. She al- 
ways took her knitting, and in the springshe had 
several pairs of hose as the result of her irlusiry. 

C. And none the less information, [ amsure. She 
could not have sewed so well, however—for I find 
that I am making sad work with this heaming while 
attending to conversation.—But do yt not hear a 
footstep in the hall? 

_ [Enter Emily, with bonneton. } 

Emily. Good evening, ladies. J Hever stop to 
knock ut the door when Leall on @roline. She is 
always at home in the evening. Is the town talk 
that she is quite domestic. But e&ty body does not 
| know how industrious sheis. 4d you too, Harriet! 
Knitting, I see. O fie! it will 90m be all over town 
that you area blue-stocking. |. 

C. Why, Ewily, you are irigh spirit. 

E. And why should { nr be? I bave been ma- 
king more than twenty callsthis afternoon. Plenty 
to talk about. O if you 44 only been at the ball 
last night! It was a spleri¢t affair, assure you. | 
had on my sky blue Ba®Fine, and the gentlemen 
were around ine as pley 4 bees. 

H. [have understor ‘hat there was quite an at- 
tractive stranger pres't- Did you see him? 

E. Yes—but thar "pudent Fanny Smith was al- 
ways by his side’? would on’t let him invite any 
one to be his par#" "_& sin zle cotillion. ‘Ihe sau- 
cy minx! But/¥er mind. Her bold flirtation with 
a stranger thar2body knew, will be all over town 
in less than a’ Ck. _ , 

C. You uyt be mistaken, Emily. [ never thought 
Fanny eith, ld or saucy, 

E. Not’ d or saucy! Why she was constantly 
on the s1'8°’s arm, and I saw her whisper to him 
more ve a dozen times. What do you think of 
that? “24 he went home with her too—a stranger 
that body knows! O | warrant she is no better 
thar2® should be. ‘ 

7 Probably not—but still you ought not to con- 

a od without some farther explanation. 

bt Se pom indeed! What could a stranger 
dmire? She is very plain at the best 








ught last winter, And yet there she was flirting 
' [t will be the tow 
alk in less than three days; and Fanny Smith pst 


carry her head so high, and be so bold at the next 


; | cotillion party, | w . 
Cott ’ arrant you—for 
tivite bee. y or no gentleman will 


C. Lam sure, Emily, that there must be some mis- 
I do not think Fanny would know- 


- So I used to think—but i 
| I you did not see h 
Wilbemina Wilkins and Arabella Wiley 


anger is all 
hae ar I must go. 6°r 6 BH. he owe, alk 


0 not be in a hurry, Emily. Fanny promised 


to call this evening. 


E. I don’t want to see her. 1 saw enough of her 


Besides, my mother sent me to inquire 


ut I must call on the old lady before | go home. 


"avation is gone be- | So, good night. 


C. and H. Good night. 


H., {| Se sure that Emily is mistaken about Fanny 

always considered her a modest, amiable 
C. And so she is, are was there a girl more 
ad respect. J will give you an 
stance: I went early this morning to'see old Betty. 
in her praises of 


uy a new ball dress. At least, so the 


H. It is exactly like our good Fanny. Yet bow 
all? 


will you explain that flirtation at the b 


Probably it is exaggerated by Emily’s fancy. 


At all events, I will wait ; 
no doubt—[a kaock at sey deste Then ne I have 


ere is Fanny 


rself, [do believe. [S 
the door. ‘Enter Fenty fh sit da A # bal 
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C. © how'glad | am to see you, 

A, And so am I. Have you brought peer work? 

F. NotI. fan: too happy to think of sewing or 
knitting for ene evening at least. 

C. Let me take your bonnet and shawl. 

F. © no—I can only stay a few minutes. Indeed, 
fam sorry I promiesd yesterday morning, Caroline, 
that I would spend a part of this evening with you. 

C. Why so, Fanny? 

F, There is a gentleman at our house. 
guess who he is? Can you guess, Harriet? 

C. We both give itup. Do tell us who he is. 

F. Do you remember my droll brother Charley? 

Hi. And has Charley come back? 0 how glad I 
shall be to see him, He has been absent three or 
four years. 

F. Yes. He has been to Canton as supercargo for 
merchants in Boston. You would net have known 
him—he has grown and improved so much. 

C. When did he arrive in town? 

F. He came to our house just before tea last eve- 
ning; and he was so much changed that none of us 
but mother knew him. We were all so happy, that 
I said I would not go to the ball. But he insisted 
that I should, and promised to come himself, by an 


Can you 


assumed name, and be my beau, provided I would | 


not tell any one who he was. 

C. So, Harriet, you see that all the mystery about 
the stranger is explained. 

F. What mystery, girls? 

H. Why, Emily Jones has just been here with a 
sad story about your flirtation at the ball witha 
arenas poncemen. She says it is the town talk. 

F. Well, I suppose it looked rather queer to every 
body but brother and me—for no one knew him. 1 
see now, how our conduct might be misconstrued— 
but [ was so happy that [ did not see it then. 

C. Never mind, Fanny. It will all be soon ex- 
plained. Emily is a good girl at heart, but she 
sometimes says things which she afterwards is sorry 
for. 

H. Emily is, indeed, as you say, a good girl at 
heart—and { hepe 1 do not fall into her principal bad 
habit, whey I gay that she is somewhat given to gos- 
siping.. Can she not be corrected? 

C. With Fanny’s aid, I think she can—especially 
if Charles will lend his assistance. 

F. Do you think we can be of any service to 
Emily? 

H. Yes, a great deal, | am sure. Emily told us 
that she had made more than twenty calls this afters 
noon; and itis probable that she has talked every 
where about Fanny’s flirtation with a stranger. In 
speaking to us, she said you were bold and impudent 
—and she called you ‘a saucy minx.” It is both 
sad and amusing that she should talk so wildly. 

F.. But how does all this show that brother and [ 
can aid in reforming her habit of gossiping? 

C. O Lunderstand what Harriet means. Emily 
will soon discover that the stranger was your brother; 
and I should not be surprised if old Betty told her 
about the blankets. 

F. What! is old Betty a gossip? I am afraid you 
will want Charley and me to reform the old woman 
also. 

H. O how I wish Emily would come in just now! 
We are all ready to give her the first lesson in re- 
formation. 

C. Her conscience will give her the first lesson, 
Fanny’s kindness will give her the second; and 
Charles may perhaps finish her education—for Emi- 
ly would be really attractive if cured of gossiping. 

F. Now | understand you. Brother will of course 
do what he thinks best. And as to my part,— 

8 acral Emily in haste.} 

E. O girls, I am so sorry—so ashamed of myself— 
Fanny, can you ever forgive me? I have heard 
every thing explained. I know why you wore your 
white cambric dress—and I know who the stranger 
was. O why should [ be so blind, and so foolish. One 
minute with good old Betty has shawn me how very 
silly I have been. 

F. Do not censure yourself so severely, my dear 
Emily. No one in the ball room knew who Charles 
was, but myself—and seeing me cling so closely and 
fondly to the stranger, must have created surprise. 
Ido not wonder that you thought me bold. 

E. O Fanny, you are so good and kind. You do 
not know what hard things I have said about you at 
twenty places this afternoon. But I will go to every 
house to-morrow and acknowledge how much I have 
been in fault. Every thing can he explained in one 
minute—and I hope you will forgive me. It has 
oy a severe lesson to me, and I hope I shall profit 
ry it, 

H. O Lam so glad of this termination of the whole 
affair. But, Caroline, is not Charles to have some- 
thing to do in the ease? 

_C. He will attend to it, 
time, 

F. And now, gitis, f must tell you a part of my 
errand, We are to have a'party at our house:to- 


[have no doubt, in due 


morrow evenidg, in honor of brother’s arrival; and 
we will be particular in inviting all his former ac- 

uainteances and friends. And none stand higher in 
the list, than Emily, and Harriet, and Caroline.— 
Star in the West. " 





A Prerry Incipent.—Mrs. Child, whose “ fetters 
from New York” have delighted and charmed so 
many readers, by their deep flow of sympathy and 
for humanity, relates the following incident in her 
last letter published in the Boston Courier :— 

‘Not far from here, is a public school for poor 
children; and near by is a toy shop.—A little boy, 
handsomely dressed, goes in there and buys both his 
pockets full of marbles. He watches till. school is 
dismissed, then flings his marbles into the street, and 
runs. His bright face peeps round a corner, to see 
the poor children pick them up; but they never know 
who is there benefactor. I know not how he has 
worked it out, in his little brain, that all the play- 
things of this world ought not to be monopolized by 
those who have money in their pockets; neither do I 
know Who he is. The woman who tends the toy 
shop, says he often repeats this little experiment, and 
| seems to take great delight in it. 

If the world does not spoil him before he is a man, 
and’ if his head is as clear as his heart is warm, he 
will probably be an earnest rebuilder of the social 
system. If he dies, meanwhile, he will deserve the 
Shakspearean epitaph, that [ once read on a child’s 
tomb stone in Plymouth graveyard: ‘ God knows 
what a man he might have made; we know he died 
a most rare boy.’-” 





A young Yankee had formed an attachment for a 
daughter of a rich old farmer, and after agreeing 
with his * bonnie Jassie,”? went to the old fellow to 
ask consent; and during the ceremony, which was 
an awkward one for Jonathan, he whittled away at 
a stick. The old man watched the movements of the 
knife, at the same time continuing to talk upon the 
pecuniary prospects of his future son-in-law—as he 
supposed—until the stick was dwindled down to 
nought. He then spoke as follows: ‘ You have fine 
property, steady habits, and are good enough look- 
ing; but you can’t have my daughter. Had you 
made something, uo matter what, of the stick, you 
could have had her. As it is, you cannot. Your 
property will go as the stick did, little, by little, until 
all is gone, and your family reduced to want.” 

The Best Epitaph. 

A man’s best monument is his virtuous actions, 
Foolish is the hope of immortality and future praise, 
by the cost of senseless stone ; when the passenger 
shall only say, ‘* Here lies a fair stone and filthy 
carcase.” Thatcan only report the rich; but for 
other praise, thyself while living must build thy 
monument, and write thine own epitaph in honest 
and honorable actions. ‘Those are so much more 
noble than the other, as living men are better than 
dead stones. Nay, [ know not if the other be not 
the way to produce a perpetual succession of infamy; 
while the censorious reader finds occasion to com- 
ment on thy bad life. Every man’s heart is a tomb, 
and every man’s tongue writes an epitaph on the 
well-beloved. Either then I will procure me such 
a monument to be remembered by, or it will be bet- 
ter to be inglorious than infamous.—Hall. 

Repartee.—Piron was once brought before a 
judge more noted for pomposity than sound sense. 

«What is your business? ” said the judge. 

“1 am a poet,” replied Piron. 

** Oh, a poet! I have a brother who has the mis- 
fortune to be a poet,” said the judge. 

** Indeed! then you and | are in somewhat similar 
circumstances, for I have a brother who had the mis- 
fortune to be a fool,’ answered Pison. 

Prorane Laneuace.—Avoid those who are pro- 
fane and obscene in their language. By long associ- 
tion with such youth, you will by degrees habituate 
yourself to their language, and thus be shunned by 
the virtuous and the good. When you hear the 
name of God irreverently spoken by a companion, 
set him down as an unsafe friend; and unless he 
break away from this habit, in future have but little 
to do with him. 


Arrriction.—Afflictions are from the same be- 
nevolent source from which mercies originate. They 


will show that they are equally beneficial, and per- 
haps more so, to those who, in being the subjects of 
them, receive them in a proper temper of mind. 


Ann ens 


Aa exchange paper says: “Those farmers who 
hesitate about their ability to take a newspaper are 
requested to’ keep one hen more than usual. The 
profits will pay all cost.” 
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Theological Controversy.—No. %, - 
MR. BALLOU TO MR. MASON. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Dear Sir,—As you acknowledge that it isa part of 
your system, that God designs things to take place which 
he knows never will take place, and designs things shal! 
not be, which he knows, will be—and that, ‘* man can 
frustrate the plans of Infinite Wisdom,’’ I have only to 
add, that, in my judgement, it is impossible for any sane 
mind in the Universe, to‘design any thing or event to be 
or happen, which it absolutely knows never will be or 
take place. And, considering the connection that exists 
between causes and effects, and in view of your theory 
that ‘* man can frustrate the plans of Infinite Wisdom,”’ 
there can be no certainty, that the divine government wil 
result in any respect as God designed it should—no cer- 
tainty that even one soul will be saved!! If “ the plans 
of Infinite Wisdom may be frustrated’ by man, wherein 
is infinite wisdom superior to finite wisdom? Your view 
destroys all ground of confidence or trust in the divine 
government. It is a system of chance. And, if the 
eternal salvation or damnation of an immortal sou! 
may bea matter of contingency, of chance, then, why 
not every thing else happen by chance? Thus, your 
system lands in Atheism! Or, at least, you make man 
greater than God, and suppose God dependant on his sin- 
ful, weak creatures! Your God is frustrated—is weak 
and impotent—is an objedd of pity! Of all systems in 
the world, deliver me from the chance system, which 
undeifies the Supreme Ruler of the Universe! Well, did 
you say, ‘‘there are some difficult points in Arminian 
Theology’’! I will say to you in the words of Cowper, 


“‘ Happy the man who sees a'God employed 
In all the good and ill that checker life, ~ 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 

The least of our concerns ; (since, from the least 
‘The greast oft originate ;) could chance 

Find place in his dominion, or dispose 

Oae lawless particle to thwart his plan, 

Then God might be surprised, and unforseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and distur 

The smooth and equal course of his affairs.” 


I regard your doctrine of the sinner’s, ‘‘wnconguerable 
waywardness,”” &c., as unscriptaral and unreasonable 
God says, even ‘* the King’s heart is in the hand of the 
Lord, and he turneth it whithersoever he will, even as 
the rivers of water are turned.”” The Bible doctrine is, 
the final reconciliation of all things to God, not final, 
endless impenitence. It is a sound philosophical axiom, 
that ‘* like causes produce like effects,” all other things 
being equal, therefore, equal means in proportion to 
each sinner’s condition and circumstances, will, if con- 
tinued, save all. If one is more ignorant and depraved 
than another, it may require more means ‘and a longer 
time to save him. If a parent have a number of chil- 
dren, sick in different degrees, he will adapt the méans 
of cure equally to the case of each, and a sufficiency of 
means to cure all, will certainly cure all. If all are 
never cured, it proves that the means were insafficient to 
cure all. Sufficient means to save ail, are means suffi- 
cient to bring all to willing obedience, and any means 
which do not reach the will of man and secure voluntary 
holiness, are not sufficient means to save him. God, from 
all eternity, knew positively, whether all will be saved 
ornot. If he knew that the means of salvation which 
he had devised, would not prove effectual in saving all, 
then he did not design to save all; but, if he devised 
means which he deemed adequate to save all, then it is 
certain that all will be saved, because God cannot be 
mistaken about any thing. 

I have not said that ** God is the author of sin’? as 
you charge upon me—nor that he lias ordained sin. [ 


equally indicate God’s goodness, and in their result} have said, that sin is negative in its source, as cold is 


the absence of heat,—darkness is the absence of light, 
and ignorance is the absence of knowledgc. These are 
not created things—but negations of things. It is, how- 
ever, ten thousand times more honorable to the character 
of God, to say that he has’ foreordained sin and over- 
rules it to effect a good end, than it is tosay he allews, 
permits or suffers it to render the entire existence of ua- 
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told millions of his creatures on the whole, an endless 
curse to them, so that they are infinite losers, by their 
existence! and he knew they would be infinite losers, 
even before creation, and permitted this evil unnecessa- 
rily!! 

tf I am absurd in saying, that God necessarily admit- 
ted ‘*temporal misery’? into his government, designing 
to overrule it to produce good, you must be more absurd, 
in holding that He unnecessarily permits an endless, ab- 
selute evil, from which no good comes! Evilis, and God 
has either necessarily or unnecessarily permitted it, If 
he has done it unnecessarily, then, be has done it need- 
lessly, and for evil’s sake alone. This charges God with 
malevolence or cruelty. ' 

On the subject of the Divine Soveigaty, I shall cite a 
few Scripture testimonies and leave you to settle the mat- 
ter with them. Daniel says, ‘*God doeth according to his 
will in the army of heaven, apd among the inhabitants 
of the earth; and none can stay his hand, or say unto 
him, What doest thou? Dan. iv. 35. Again, ** My 
counsel shall stand and I will do all my pleasure,’’ Isa. 
xlvi. 10. Paul says, ‘* God worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will.’? Eph, i. 11. ‘* Who hath re- 
sisted his will.’? Rom, ix. 19. Petersaid, ** Christ being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain.’? Also, ‘* For, of a truth, against thy 
holy child Jesus, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with 
the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered to- 
gether, for to do whatsoever thy hand, and thy counsel de- 
termined before to be done.’’ Acts ii. 23, and iv. 27, 28. 

You have indeed, presented John v. 28, 29 to my con- 
sideration before, and, in return, I presented to your con- 
sideration, the fact, that tie context of that passage, is 
against applying it to a resurrection of the literally dead. 
To this you have made no reply. My reasons for be- 
lieving that the resurrection of the literally dead is “not 
the subject of discourse in John v. 28, 29, are as follows: 

1. The Scriptures speak of two kinds of resurrection,— 
the one literal, the other figurative and moral or political. 

2. You are aware, that the term anastasis, resurrec- 
tion, does not necessarily mean a :enewal to life from 
natural death. It simply means rising up, &c., and 
does not determine specifically the kind of rising up, nor 
the nature of the condition of its subjects, either previous 
or subsequent to their rising. Dr. Geo. Campbell says of 
this term, ** The word anastasis, is indeed, the common 
term, by which the resurrection, properly so called, is 
denominated in the New Testament. Yet this is neither 
the only, nor the primitive import of the word anastasis. 
It denotes simply being raised from inactivity to action, 
or from obscurity to eminence, or a return to such a state 
after an interruption. The verb anistemi has the like 
latitude of signification; and both words are used in this 
extent by the writeis of the New Testament as well as 

by the Seventy. Agreeably therefore, to the original 
import , rising from a'seat is properly termed anastasis, 
so is awakening out of sleep or promotion from an infe- 
rior condition: That the Pharisees themselves did not 
universally mean by this term, the reunion of soul and 
body, is evident from the account which the Jewish his- 
torian gives of their doctrine, as well as from some pas- 
sages in the Gospels.’’ Notes on Matt. xxii. 23. If 
Campbell be correct in this, the word resurrection of it- 
self, does not determine what kind of a resurrection is 
meant. 

3, Ut is not a resurrection from hades the place of all 
the dead, but from the sepulchres, where many of the 
dead never were and never will be. In giving an ac- 
count of the literal resurection, in 1 Cor. 15th, Paul re- 
presents, that the resurrection takes all its subjects out 
of hades—not from mnemeion. If Christ had been speak- 
ing’ of the literal, universal resurrection, I think he 
would have used hades instead ef mnemeion. 

4. I find ‘*graves’’ and resurrection therefrom, used in 
a figurative sense in Ezekiel xxxvil. 11—14. 

5. You allow that Christ was speaking of a figurative 
resurrection in John v. 24, 25, and I see no reason for 
supposing that he changed the subject of his discourse 
from a figurative to a literal resurrection between verses 
25 and 28. 

6. The phrase, ‘* the hour is coming,’’ in John's gos- 
pel generally denotes what was then near at hand. See 
John v. 25, and iv, 21—23. 


graves. at the end of time, but * all that are in the 
graves,”’ i, e. were then, in that condition. 

8. If all who have done evil in this world, are to arise 
te damnation, than al! mankind will be damned, except 
infants, because it is clear that all do more or less evil in 
this world. 

9. All do some good, therefore, all will arise to life. 
I have some other reasons for denying your application 
of John v. 28, 29, but I have not room to state them. 

Your remarks about ** proportioning punishment”’ &c., 
in the intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection, do not seem to hit me, very hard, for two reasons. 

1. I have not said I believe in punishment between 
death and the resurrection, but simply, that, allowing, 
the account of “*the rich man,’’ &c. to be literal, and 
no parable, it does not prove endless misery, but only 
the misery of one between death and the resurrection; 
but I said, at the same time, that I regarded it a parable. 

2. I hold that the resurrection of the human race, is as 
progressive as its being burn into this world, therefore, 
there is no force in your remarks, as applying to me, or 


Yours for the Truth, 
Ex1 Batuov. 


Hur Next Volume. 

It is now over six years since we commenced editing 
and publishing the Watchman, and if we had all that is 
honestly our due, we should have some $2000, that we 
Having just made an inventory of our 


ad hominem. 


now have not. 
account books, we find, we have about thatsum due us. 
But the Lord only knows how much of it we shall get! 
We have by continual labor, by preaching and writing, 
and by such economy as we have, made out to pay our 
debts—to pay the original purchase money for the pager, 
beside $750 we paid down; and support our family—and 
that’s all. We have not anything beforehand, except 
these $2000, in accounts! Now, will those who owe us, 
pay us whatthey owe? Or will they leave us unpaid and 
destitute? We have labored hard for these $2000. Jus- 
tice demands that we should have it. If we had it, we 
should be comparatively well off—but here we are; worth 
$2000 in small accounts and notes of from $1 to $10, 
and over—and the persons owing us are scattered far and 
wide. These are small sums, and it does seem to us, 
that it would not hurt those who owe us to pay these 
small sums, so much as it will injure us to do without 
them. The great many ‘* littles’’ would make us a 
“«mickle.” Shall we have it? or shall we struggle 
along without it? We must have a settlement with eve- 
ty one who is in errears and know what to depend on. 
We tender our thanks to those who have paid us prompt- 
ly, and ask those who have not, to remember us in mercy. 
Three dollars, sent free of expense to us, will pay for two 


years. 
Br. French writes us, that he would much prefer to 


have the paper in the common newspaper form—4 pages 
instead of 8—and that, all our subscribers in Glover pre- 
fer the folio form. We know a portion of our subseri- 
bers like the folio form best, and others say, they wish 
to get their volumes bound, and hence, like the quarto 
best. We must have a new press and some other things, 
before we can change the form of the paper, and it is 
now too late to make this new arrangement for the next 
volume. If we are well patronized the coming year, we 
shall, at the commencement of the next volume, enlarge 
our paper to the size and form of the Trumpet, and 
print also an edition in octavo form for those who wish 
to bind. This, we think, will suit all. However, we 
do not regard the present form, inconvenient to read, as 
each No. is paged, so that it is perfectly easy to turn 
from one page to another. * 

We shall be obliged to stop a hundred or so of non- 
paying subscribers, at the end of this volume, and we do 
earnestly hope that none of our present subscribers will 
find it necessary to discontinue. We hope we shall have 
their patronage, at least, another year. Give us the 
means, friends, and we are determined to make the old 
Waichman, one of the largest and handsomest papers in 
New England. jc: How many new subscribers shall 
we have for the next volume, which will commence in 
little more than a month from now? We need, at least, 
500. If each of our present subscribers would obtain but 
one new one, our list would bedoubled. Can they do it ? 
Will they? We have made arrangements to use a better 
sheet of paper for the next yolume than we have used, 
and shall spare no pains to improve it as much as in our 





7. Jesus did not say all who will or shall be in their 


power. 


We have been frequently gratified by the reception of 
letters, containing expressions approving of our feeble |a- 
bors, and assurances that the paper is doing good. One 
friend from R. Island says, “I think your controveray with 
Mason has been worth more to me than the cost of the 
whole volume.’? Another says, ‘*We have no preaching in 
this vicinity, but your paper is a very good silent preach- 
er, and I am glad you have given us so many excellent 
sermons in this volume. They are worth more than the 
cost of a whole volume, The papers are read by a great 
many who never heard one of our preachers,’’ 

Shall Errors be Corrected. 

Br. BarLov,—On taking up a very interesting sheet 
at a worthy friend’s in Bethel, a few days ago, I mean 
The Green Mountain Freeman, for May 7, 1 accidently 
hit upon a short article, which contained one positive er- 
ror, and one, or more, by implication or inference, | 
name this matter, on account of the wrong impression, 
which the mistakes, innocently made, would be likely to 
leave on the minds of intelligent readers. If my memory 
serves me, it was stated in the Freeman, that three- 
fourths of the Universalist ministers,in the United States, 
had signed the Protest, and from thence, it draws the 
inference that the strength of the denomination would 
| go against slavery, &c. 
—the first first is, that not half of our ministers, so far 
as heard, have yet signed the Protest. Hence, if the in- 
fluence of the denomination were to be calculated from 
that reckoning, it would go in favor of slavery. Jn the 
second place, let me state with cander and confidence, that 
a very large proportion;—nearly all, of the many clergy- 
men who heave not signed, are openly, publicly, posttively 
opposed to slavery and its evils, and are willing and ready 
to take any step, sign any paper, or do. anything proper 
to be done, for the benefit of the oppressed. Many of 
us, in our public performances, not unfrequently express 
For the 
truth of this in regard to myself, 1 not only appeal to 
societies where | have labored, but to my ministering 
brethren who heard me at Northfield, several years 
since, and to that devoted and able fiiend of the slave, 
Col. Miller, of Montpelier, who heard me on. the sub- 
ject in Randolph, and expressed his hearty and tearful 
approbation. Others could speak with equal truth of 
their course.. Hence, let not the readers of the Freeman, 
or any other paper, be so mistakeh, as to suppose that 
the non-signers are, therefore, not hearty and constant 
in the good cause. Indeed, names are still coming in; 
more and more are being convinced of the propriety of 
giving in their names; and, perhaps, when more objec- 
tions are removed, and more light is poured in upon the 
subject, the expression of opinion in regard to the mea- 
sure,—for the meaning of the Protest is right,—will be 
more uniform. I hope no rash and censorious remarks 
will proceed from either side. R..S. 


Now, I wish to state two facts, 


ourselves with great earnestness on the subject. 


Fatal Suppers. 

The pious, orthodox minister, Rev. Joshua Bennett, 
from whose singular discourse we borrowed some singu- 
lar ideas concerning ministers, a few weeks since, makes 
the following startling remarks, viz: **About forty years 
ago, a society in Boston bought of the Malden people, 
Rev. Peter Thatcher, and killed him with great Suppers 
in ten years.’’ That 1s plain talk sure enough, and itis 
hoped that our friends will no longer suspect the writer 
of having done the Rev. gentleman injustice in previous 
remarks. Here, he not only speaks of the sale of the Rev. 
Mr.Thatcher, but, also, tells us who sold him, and how und 
by whom the unfortunate man was * killed.’? and how 
long it took to feed and slaughter him! We wish to do 
justice to all concerned, and, therefore, suggest that 
there was no coercion in the case, as it may be presumed 
that the good minister was as willing to be sold, and 
stalled with ‘* great suppers,’ as the ‘* Boston Society”’ 
was to purchase him, and the like. How much “the 
Maldeu people’’ got for their minister, we are not told. 
A great piice, undoubtedly. Nor can any honest man 
deny that similar trades are often made, in these gra- 
cious days! R. 8. 








DepiIcaTION AT AMsBURY, Mass.—The Meeting 


in Amsbury, Mass., was dedicated to the worship of God, 





on Wednesday, May 27. 





House recently enlarged and refitted by the Universalists . 
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UnNiIvenrsauist’s AsststaAnt.—Br. Darius Forbes 
has just issued from the press a work entittled “THe 
UNIVERSALIST’S AssisTANT: or an examination of the 
principal objects commonly urged against Universalism.”’ 
The subjects discussed are all essential to the interests 
of Universalism. The volume is dédicated to Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, 2d, D. D., and Rev. E. H. Chapin, A. M. 

Removar.—Br. C. H. Webster has accepted an in- 
vitation to take the pastoral charge of the Universalist 
Society in So Dedham, Mass. 


PPLPAL LL LLL 





Green Mountain Association of Universalists. 


At the last meeting of this body, it adjourned to meet 
in Ludlow, on the 10th and 11th days of June, 1846, but 
as the society in that place have no preaching at this time, 
they request that the Association meet. in some other 
town. 

Therefore, by request, the Association will meet at 
Woodstock Green, on the above named days, June 10th 
and Ith, Each society in fellowship, is entitled to one 
delegate. 

The 4th article of the Constitution of said Association 
reads as follows, viz:—‘*It shall be the duty of each 
society, or Church and society united, by their Delegate, 
or by leffer, to transmit tu each annual meeting of this 
Association, an account of their members, so far as the 
same may be practicable; and also, a statement of their 
standing and prosperity asa religious body.”’ 

At the last annual meeting of this body it was 

Resolved, ‘* That a committee of three be appointed 
to ascertain what Societies and. Churches are in fellow- 
ship with the Association, the time of their organization 
and admittance into fellowship and the number of mem- | 
bers each society and church now has, and that this 
Committee report at the next annual meeting of this As- 
sociation,’’ 

Brs. D. Chapin, G. W. Baily and Garfield were ap- 
pointed said Committee. It was also 

Resolved, ‘* That Br. Warren Skinner preach on the 
subject of Scriptural Justification.” 

Ministers and Delegates will call on Br. Daggett for 
places of entertainment. 

WILLIAM LIVINGSTON, StandingClerk . 

So. Woodstock, May 18, 1846. 











Wews Items. 

From tHe Rio Granpe.—We learn that dis- 
patches were received this evening from Gen. Tay- 
lor, dated the 3d and 5th inst.—both Point Isabel and 
the fort on the Rio Grande, perfectly safe. 

On the Ist, the defences on the river being made 
strong, (nearly completed,) General ‘Taylor left a 
garrison of some 500 men, under Major Brown, of 
the 7th infantry, and marched with the remainder of 
his army (27 miles) to Point [sabel. Not an enemy 
was seen in the whole distance. All apprehensions 
for the safety of that depot of supplies were thus dis- 
sipated. 

But on the morning (5 o’clock) of the 3d, the en- 
emy, from the side of Matamoros, opened a heavy 
cannonade upon our fort, which lasted with but little 
intermission till midnight. In the meantime the en- 
emy’s ert but one mortar) were silenced by 
our fort. ajor Brown lostone sergeant killed, and 
not another man wounded. Our gallant little ban.t 
expected an assault from this side of the river at the 
same time, and was fully prepared to repel it. None 
was made, 








Matamoros was necessarily fired upon in the act | 


of silencing the enemy’s batteries, and also to kill 
or disperse the troops therein quarted. 
ings were probably but little damaged. ‘The inhab- 
itants, no doubt, had mostly fled before the com- 
mencement of the cannonade. 
Mexican troops were killed was only known by con- 
jecture; no doubt a considerable number. 
Captains Thornton and Hardee, and 


prisoners of war, at Matamoros, and reported them- 
selves to Gen. ‘Taylor, by letter, as kindly treated. 


Gen. Taylor’s march, when he expected to mest) 
The | 


3,000 Mexican horse, wus a gallant enterprise. 
Mexicans have not probably had, good and bad, 4,000 
troops on the lower Rio Grande. 


wee AAPL OA 


Two Victories on the Rio Grande. 


There have been two engageinents between Gen. 
Taylor and the Mexican troops, the first occurring 
on the 7th inst., when Gen. Taylor was returning 
from Point Ixabel to his camp, opposite Matamoros. 
lo this the Mexicans, from 5000 to 7000, were repul- 
sed, our army sleeping on the field of battle, on which 
next day were fouad 200 Mexicans dead, several 
pieces of artillery, stores, &e. Major Ringgold died 
subsequently from wounds in this action. 

Of the second battle we can only give the follow- 
ing particolars from the Picayune: 

The U.S. steamer Col. Harney brings official ac- 


The weeny 
What number of | Grand B 


Lieutenant | 
Kane, all of the 2d dragoons, have arrived unhurt, | 


counts of a second hattle between the Mexican and 
American forces, which-took place on the 9th, com- 
mencing at half-past 3 o’clock, P. M,, within three 
miles of camp Taylor. The action was upon the 
edge of a ravine, and one mile from the chaparrel, 
which was here about 12 miles in width. 

The Mexicans commenced the action with their 
artillery, which was posted so as to sweep the nar- 
row pass by which Gen. Taylor was advancing, there 
being a swamp on either hand. Gen. T. immediate- 
ly ordered a charge in the teeth of the enemy’s fire, 
and the troops promptly responded, and carried the 
enemy’s guns at the point of the bayonet. 

So sudden and impetuous was the attack, and so 
successful, that Arista had not time to save his pa- 


hands of Gen. ‘Taylor. 

The Mexicans lost 600, killed or wounded; and 
300 were taken prisoners. Eight pieces of artillery 
fell into the hands of the Americans. ‘The Ameri- 
can loss was 62, killed and wounded. 

Among the killed were Col. McIntosh, Lieutenant 
Cochran, Col. Browne, Lieut. Inge, and one or two 
others whose names are not given. Col. Payne, 
Lieuts. Gates, Burbank, Hooe, Luther and others 
were wounded. 

‘The total loss of the Mexicans in the two actions 
of the 7th and 9th was at least 1200. ‘The Mexican 
force amounted to at least 6000, while that of the 


| Americans on the ground did not exceed 1600 men. 


Capts. Thornton and Hardee, and Lieut. Kane 
have been exchanged and returned to the army. 
Among the prisoners taken by Gen. ‘Taylor, was 
Gen. Vega. 

The Mexican army was so confilent of victory 


jthat every preparation had been made ro celebrate 


it; but all their preparations fell into the bands of 
the Americans. In their flight, many of the Mexi- 
cans took to the river, and were drowned in their at- 
tempts to swim it. : 

Gen. ‘Taylor reached his camip the afternoon of 
the action. Leaving there his whole force, he start- 
ed the next morning for Point Isabel, and arrived 
there the evening of the 10th, without molestation. 
The morning of the 11th he started back for his 
camp opposite Matamoros, 

The following is the enrollmeut of troops ordered 
by the executive in the several states, and mustering 
eighty-six regiments and a half. If the companies 
are full, the force will be equal to and beyond the 
fifty thousand men ordered by Congress :— 





4 Sergeants, 4 Corporals, and 64 privates, in all 75 
men ; and ten companies to each regiment. 





Great Frreat tHe Sacvenay—Tue Vitrace 
at Granpv Bay Consumen—Two ‘THousanp Peo- 
'PLe Destiture.—Quebec, Saturday, May 9.—A se- 
| rious misfortune has befallen the new settlements of 
ay, in the Saguenay. The settlers on the 
| River Chez Mars were clearing their lands and burn- 
ing; the drought was great, and on Tuesday, the 4th 
instant, the wind coming on to blow furiously, the 
flames were carried along the settlement, destroying 
| houses, barns, cattle, the seed grain, and implements 
| of husbandry, and, reaching the village at the mouth 
of the river, destroyed the whole there—the church 
‘and the two mills at the mouth of the stream—and 
| continuing a mile farther, round the Bay to the Bay 
to the Grand Bay village, destroyed all there, except 
the Church, Presbytere and Wm. Price & Co’s stores 
and houses, and a few houses south of them, leaving 
about 2,000.souls, men, women and children without 
houses or the means of sowing their lands. 

An Exemprary County.—Judge Eximonds repair- 
ed, by request, last week, to Sullivan co. Y.N. to hold 
the Cireuit Court there—but on arriving, much to 
his surprise, as well as gratification, we learn he 
found there was not a single cause to be tried. There 
was not acriminatin jail, nor had there been since 
the erection of the new jail, which took place about 
15 months ago. There had been four civil causes 
bon the calendar, but they were ull settled. 





pers, which, with all his correspondence, fell into the | 


New Hampshire, 2| Mississippi, Q 
Massachusetts, 3) Arkansas, Q 
Maine, 3) Missouri, Q 
Vermont, Qilllinois, 3 
Connecticut, Qiindiana, 4 
Rhode Island, 1/Kentucky, 4 
New York, 8)Ohioe, 6 
New Jersey, 2| Michigan, Q 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 1} 
Maryland, Qiiowa, 1 
Delaware, 1/Florida, 1 
Virginia, 5}Louisiana, 4 
North Carolina, $| Texas, 2 
South Carolina, 2) Tennessee, 4 
Georgia, $|District of Columbia, 1 
Alabama, 3 hattalion. 


Each company is to have 1 Capt., 2 Lieutenants, | 


It is thought the wheat prep in. Illinois, this year 
will be a third more than the last, which yielded a 
surplus of over 7,000,000 of bushels. 





Rev. Orvitre’ Dewey has tendered his resigna- 
tion as Paster of the Unitarian Church of the Mes- 
oe in the city of New York, on account of his ill 

ealth. 


A tremendous hail-storm occurred in Columbia 
county, Geo., on the 12th inst. The stones were 
neurly as fiat as the hand, and some of them weighed 
over half a pound. 





Public executions have been forbidden by law in 
Louisiana. We hope this iz a forerunner for abol- 
|ishing private executions also. 
| Surcipe.—The wife of Nathaniel Foster, of W hit- 
ing, Vt., committed suicide on Thursday morning, 
14th inst., by hanging herself with a rope. She had 
suffered for sonie years from mental derangement. 





Vorunteers.—Up to the 15th forty companies 
j had been enrolled at New Orleans—about 3000 men. 


The President has pardoned Babe, the pirate. 











| Ippotintmenis. 
| Br. Warren is to preach in East Montpelier the 5th 
| Sundav in May. 


Br. Browning will preach at Hinesburgh the 5th Sab- 
bath in May, and Br. Wakefield at Richmond. 
Br. Haven will preach in Hubbardton on the 5th Sab- 
bath in May. 
| Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach in Calais the Ist Sab- 
| bath in June at the Meeting House. 
| Br. Charlies Woodhouse expects to preach in Cuttings- 
| ville the Ist Sunday in June, and once in four weeks du- 
| ring the year. 

Br. E. Garfield will preach at East Bethel the Ist Sun- 

| day in June. 

Br. Haven will preach in Whiting on the 2d Sabbath 
in June. 

Br. R. Streeter expects to preach at East Orange, on 
|the 5th Sabbath in this month. 

Br. L. Warren ts to preach at Montpelier Centre on 
the Ist Suday in June. 

Br. J. Boyden appoints to preach in South Walden the 
Ist Sabbath in June. 


aoc 





Married. , 


























In Malone, N. Y., on the 14th inst., by the Rev. Mr 
| Beaman, Mr. Samuel W. Rich to Miss Caroline E. San- 
born, all of Malone. 

‘ Die 


a. 
In Montpelier, May 17th, Mr. Smith Stevens, aged 79 
|years. Father Stevens has gone like a ‘‘shock of corn” 
j fully ripe for the harvest; and may the mourning friends 
find consolation in that heavenly truth which teaches 
i that all shall finally be gathered to the Lord. For ‘‘of 
| Him, through Him, and to Him are all things, to whom 
be glory forever, Amen."’ All tongues, which speak ot 
Br. 8. Stevens, give him the Christian name—** True and 
| Faithful.’ 
* Sweet is the scene where virtue dies, 
| When sinks a righteous soul to rest ; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves the dying breast !” 

In Fletcher, May 4th, Mrs. Eunice King, consort 
;of Mr. George King, of consumptien aged 56. Sister 
| King for a great number of years was a member of the 
| Methodist Episcopal Church. And she was truly an or- 
|niment to that order while associated with it. But hav- 
, ing a strong and grasping mind, and a heart charged with 
|abundant benevolence, and bringing them to bear upon 
|the grand purposes of God, as displayed through the 
| works of His hands, and the revelation of His mind, 
| she was led to reject the contracted sentiments of that 
| order and embrace the doctrine. of the final restitution, 
j)of allmen. She was a worthy member of Universalist 
j Society of Fairfield, and through the remainder of her 
| life Universalism was the source of her rejoicing—was 
| her Meat and drink—her salvation. [t afforded her the 
needed comfort through her long and lingering sickness— 
and in the untold agonies of death she exclaimed ‘glory! 
glory! glory!’’ In thiscase, as well as many others, 
| including all recorded above, Universalim has answered 
|to die by. It seems moreover that all donot renounce if 
| upon a dying bed. Possessing an unwavering faith in the 
| divine promise, sister K. could feel that.it would be well 
| with her—that, ‘*Death is the gate of endless joy’’—that 
| through it she was to pass, to dwell forever in the bosom 
{of her God. May the husband, -children and other rela- 
| tives and friends, whom she has left behind to mourn her 
exit, feel at this time to say in spirit, ‘‘not our will but 
thine O! God be done.’’ Wa. J. Goss. 


| 
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, HE MAGAZINES for June can be obtained at Somer. 
i by’s [3 State street. All splendidly embellished, 











WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY 





Miscellany. 





More of Tea. 

Some say tea cannot be poisonous, for some of their 
relatives used it and lived toold. “My grandfather,” 
said a young man in my hearing, “‘is eighty years 
of age, and he always used tobaco from his youth.” 
Because this good old man had lived to good old age, 
in spite of tobaco, it was proof positive to the youn 
man, that tobaco was not poisonous. So it is wit 
tea, and even with ardent spirits—because they do 
not kill outright, or make people “ down sick,” they 
try to persuade themselves that they are not injuri- 
ous. If they are sick once in a while, they conclude 
that they must be sick vecasionally—that sickness 
comes or is sent—or perhaps, like a gentleman I once 
met, they charge it upon their ancestors. “Iam,” 
said he, “convinced ot the truth of your temperance 
principles ; but L enjoy perfect health, and do not 
feel the necessity of making any change.” A gentle- 
man present inquired if he never had the headache. 
“© O yes,” said he, “but then that is hereditary ; my 
grandmother had the headache, father had the head- 
ache, and I expect tw have it.” He thought ita 
matter of course, that he must have the headache, 
because his grandmother and father had it. He liv- 
ed in the usual manner, and took tobaco freely. 

I know people say they cannot give up tea, and I 
know habit is very powerful. I know all this by ex- 
perience. Ladies say, and good ladies too, and they 
believe what they say, that tea cures the headache. 
Now I have no question that tea alleviates the head- 
ache ; but I also believe it had much agency in caus- 
ing it first. Ardent spirits derange the nervous sys- 
tem, and produce sickness, violent tremors, &c.; but 
ardent spirits will relieve, for the time being, these 
symtoms. [t will stimulate the deranged and jaded 
nervous system for a short time, as the whip will 
stimulate a jaded, worn-out horse to a momentary 
exertion. So itis with tea. ‘Tea has deranged and 
disordered the nervous system; it has produced head- 
ache and other troubles ; yet by its momentary stim- 
ulus, it makes the sufferer feel better, rouses and ex- 
hilarates long enough to deceive. Why shoulda 
person whose habits are correct, have the headache, 
any more than the hand ache or the foot ache? I 
confess [ cannot see. 1 look upon all disease as an 
effect following a cause. 1 do not consider that it 
comes, or is sent, witout a cause, any more than | 
consider that a watch or any thing else could make 
itself without a maker—*‘ could just happen so.” I[ 
see no reason why one thing should ‘just happen 
so,” any more than another. I know people are 
born diseased, and with susceptibility to disease; but 
in most cases, were they properly brought up, and 
did they live right, after they are ‘‘ brought up,” we 
should hear less of hereditary disease. 

The following remarks from Prof. Hitehcock are 
so exactly to the point that 1 introduce them here: 
‘If the intemperate man abandon his WP 97 for a 
time, he is beset with that terrific set of feelings 
called the ‘horrors ;? but at length they pass away, 
and nature moves on regularly and calmly, and 
peace, and health and happiness return. Just so, if 
the tea-drinker gives up his beverage, he will find 
for a time that dulness, debility and headache are the 
consequences. Many, in such circumstances, con- 
clude that this is certain evidence that tea is neces- 
sary for them, or very salutary, and they therefore 
return to its use. But were they to persevere in 
their abstinence for a few weeks ora few months, 
their morbid feelings would disappear, and probably 
their headache would be permanently .cured.” He 
also says that whilst he drank tea he found dull, 
nervous headache no uncommon companion ; but 
upon leaving it he was afflicted with almost constant 
headache and heaviness. He persevered, however ; 
his headache gradually disappeared, and after a few 
months, * headache” he says, ‘* was one of his rarest 
trials.”—.Mrs. Gove. 

*¢ Not a case of sick headache,” says Dr. Burdell, 
of New York, “thas ever occurred within my knowl- 
edge, except with the drinkers of narcotic drinks, 
(meaning tea and coffee,) and not a case has failed 
of cure, in the entire renunciation of these drinks.” 

The London Quarterly Review says there isa 
manufactory near Canton, in China, where the 
worst kinds of course black tea are converted into 
green tea, by heating the leaves moderately on iron, 
and mixing with it, ‘in the mean time, a composition 
of tumeric, indigo and white lead ; by which process 
it acquires a blooming blue color, not unlike that of 
plums, and that crispy appearance which is supposed 
to indicate the fine green teas. The writer says he 
saw 50,000 chests of this spurious article ready for 
shpping, and on inquiring for what market it was in- 
tended, was told it was for the American. 

Other statements speak of Prussian blue and plas- 
ter of Paris ; but whatever the truth in the case may 
be, we have reason at least, to suspect thata large 
of the teas imported are damaged or worthless teas, 


manu, 

must have tea, and the OC. an 

people, are ready to furnish them with at!—-Dr. Ab 
cott. 








—_—_— 
Our Common Schoots. 





(From the Vermont Chronicle.) 
Writing. 

“ Well, I don’t know how a body can. help it: I 
have so much to do, that itis impossible to give a 
strict attentiun to every thing. Iam so hurried that 
I am obliged to hear some classes read while others 
are writing ; and then | have their copies to set, and 
their pens to mend, and it is impossible among such 
a round of duties to do justice to them all,” 

I presume that a superintendent ca nn ot be found in 
the state, who has not repeatedly been obliged to 
listen to this plea, and often so pitifully told as to al- 
most “melt a stone to tears.” It kias always been 
the plea, and generally add, ‘*that amidst such a 
jumble, { do not see how they can do justice to any 
part of it.” [n order to remedy this fault, where it 
happens to exist, I have usually found it necessary to 
everhaul, re-model and reorganize the whole school; 
for where we find this exercise so carelessly conduct- 
ed, (especially at the present day,) ten chances to 
one, if the rest is not of the same piece. 

The plan which I have generally recommended, is 
as follows, viz: In the first place, let the teacher be 
content with attempting to do but one thing at a time; 
and let him endeavor to do that well. In the next 
place, let it be an established rule of the school and 
thoroughly understood by every pupil, that while the 
teacher is engaged in overseeing any exercise or 
class, no scholar, unless he bea member of that class, 
shall interrupt him whith any question. (Extraordi- 
naries excepted.) Let the short space of time inter- 
vening between the exercises be devoted to answering 
questions, and rendering such assistance as is abso- 
lutely necessary. {[f the school is large, monitors 
may be appointed to assist the different classes in 
committing their lessons, in order that the attention 
of the teacher may not be diverted from the task in 
which he is engaged. ‘The teacher, by pursuing this 
course, will be able to give clear and definite instruc- 
tion in every branch, and we shall seldom hear him 
apologise for the neglect of an important branch, 
because he ‘‘ cannot find time.” Where this order 
is instituted in school and all matters conducted me- 
thodically, we may then flatter ourselves that some 
correct instruction will be given in penmanship. Let 
a particular part of the day be set apart for this ex- 
ercise, the writers resolved into a class, and if con- 
venient let them he seated near together during the 
lesson. The writing books and inkstands should now 
be distributed to the pupils, and all should be requir- 
ed to go through the exercise atthe same time. The 
copies should be given and the pens repaired previ- 
ously, that the teacher may be able to devote his 
whole attention to the class during the lesson, and 
give them the necessary instruction in the manner of 
holding their quills and of sitting at the desk, and oc- 
casionally to‘take a pen and show them how to form 
letters, &c. As young learners require the most vig- 
ilant and constant watching during the whole time 
they are engaged in writing, in order to prevent their 
contracting bad habits, the teacher should frequently 
cast his eyes around the class to satisfy himself that 
all observe the proper position and hold their pens in 
a correct manner, and as soon as one is discovered to 
be out of order in these respects, his attention should 
at once he called to it, and be required to resume the 

roper position. After the expiration of the time al- 
otted to the exercise, notice should be given by the 
teacher; the pupils all finishing the lines which they 
may have commenced, cleaning their pens and wip- 
ing them dry, allowing their books to remain open a 
sufficient length of time for the ink to become dry, 
the pens deposited in their proper places, the books 
closed and the teacher passing around, collects them 
together and deposits them in a safe place. One of 
the scholars may now assist by passing around the 
class and collecting the inkstands and depositing them 
in their appropriate place. The exercise being now 
ended, the pupils resume their other studies, and 
that task may be considered as finished for the day.— 
There is no more teasing or vexing the teacher with 
pens to mend or copies to set: but he can now pro- 
ceed to another exercise in the same systematic style, 
and in this way he will always find time to devote to 
every branch of study ; i. e., provided he has a time 
for every thing and is careful to have every thing at- 
tended to in its propertime. The books being in his 
custody during the interim, and his eyes upon the 
scholars while they have them in their possession, he 
can hardly render a reasonable excuse, if they are 
torn, scribbled or blotted. Much. injury to other 
beoks is also prevented by having the pens and ink- 
stands deposited out of reach of the scholars, except 





to suit the market. The /mericans| Where there are large 
hi : ; 


scholars in the school, they 
may be much benefitted by taking turns and repuir- 
ing the pens. ‘The art of making a pen is as neces- 
sary for them to unders:and, as that of using one ; 
and they should receive instruction in this braneh 
also by the teacher. This method is now pursued by. 
@ majority of our teathers, and their writing books 
present a striking contrast when compared with 
those of other schools, where the exercise is: botched’ 
off in a careless hap-hazard manner, As a general 
rule, in ordinary schools, I think gne exercise in the 
course of the day sufficient. { would say once a day 
if it be ‘pla conducted ; but if it cannot be prop- 
erly and carefully conducted, then omit it entirely. 
O. W. Ranpawt, 


County Supt., Oswego Co. N. Y. 





Effect of Encouragement. 


Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there was in 
the Franklin school an exceedingly dull boy. One 
day the teacher wishing to look owt a word, took up 
the lad’s dictionary, and on opening it found the 
blank leaves covered with drawings. ‘He called the 
boy to him. 

‘* Did you draw these? ” said the teacher. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

** I do not think it well for boys to draw in their 
books,” said the teacher, ‘*and I would rub these 
out if | were you. Did you ever take lessons?” 

“ No sir,” said the boy, his eyes sparkling. 

** Well, [ think you have a talent for this thing; [I 
should like you to draw me something when you are 
at leisure, at home, and bring it to me. _In the mean- 
time see how well you can recite your lessons.” 

‘I'he next morning the boy browght a picture, and 
when he had committed his lesson, the teacher per- 
mitted him to draw a map. The true spirit was. 
touched. ‘The boy felt that he was understood. He 
began to love his teacher. He became animated and 
fond of his book. He took delight in gratifying the 
teacher by his faithfulness to his studies; while the 
teacher took every opportunity to encourage him in 
his natural desires. The boy became one of the 
first scholars, and gained the medal before he left the 
school. After this he became an engraver, laid up 
money enough to go to Europe, studied the works 
of old masters; sent home productions from his own 
pencil, which have found a place in some of the best 
collections of paintings, and he is now one of the 
most promising artists in the country. After the boy 
gained the medal, he sent the teacher a_ beautiful 
picture, as a token of respect; and while he was an 
engraver, the teacher continued to receive frequent 
tokens of regard; and I doubt not, to this day, he 
feels that the teacher, by the judicious encourage- 
ment he gave to the natural turn of his mind, has 
had a great moral and spiritual effect on his charac- 
ter.—Gospel Teacher. 











HATS! 
HATS!! 
, WM. 'T. BURNHAM 
has received the Spring Style of 
HATS, con- sisting of 


Beaver. Nutria, Black and 
White Brush, Blue Cassi. 
mere, plain Russia, sperior short nap 


of Prussian Moleskin. and T'arpaulin— 

T have low crown wide brim Drab Hats for Farmers that 
cost 62 cents only. I will sell Hats of all kinds 
cheaper for cash than can be bought 
elsewhere in Vermont. 

L 


ALSO— 
CAPS by the Wholesale and Retail as cheap as can be bought 
in New York or Boston. 3719 


SINGLE copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS of 
the latest dates constantly for sale at 13 State street 
PVH MAGAZINES for May and Foreigu papers received 
at SOMERBY’S 13 State street. 
J. A. SOMERBY, 
PERIODICAL AGENT, ‘ 
AND DEALER IN 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS AND STATIONERY, 
No. 13 State-street, 
Montpelier, Vt, 
Magazines and other Periodicals furnished free of postage 
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